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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


T axe up where we left off last 
month, we want to say that we erred in 
the presentation of Mark Ethridge’s splen- 
did article—“Can’t America Stand the 
Truth?”—in not noting that it was de- 
livered at the dedication of the Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal’s fine new quarters. 

We observed simply that the article was 
an address delivered in Minneapolis. 
Which brought a query from Nat. S. Fin- 
ney, feature editor of the Star-Journal, 
asking how come no mention of the paper. 

Our apologies to Mr. Finney and the 
Star-Journal and we hope we’re all friends 
again. 

S 


Newspaper WEEK brought a lot of 
visitors into newspaper plants through- 
out the land. They came, they saw and, 
we hope, were impressed and interested 
by what they were shown. It must have 
been sort of trying, though, for the em- 
ployes who had to listen to the descrip- 
tion of their work and various newspaper 
operations as dished out by the guides. 

The said descriptions moved one of the 
linotype operators on the Idaho Evening 
Times, Twin Falls, Idaho, to write a par- 
ody for the amusement of his fellow suf- 
ferers in the backshop. His effort was 
printed in “Pot Shots,” humor column of 
the paper, from which it was clipped and 
sent to this department for our and your 
enjoyment by J. J. Mullen, managing edi- 
tor of the paper. 


Dear Pot Shots: 

A somewhat different version of the 
open house description in the back- 
shop— 

Good morning, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is Jitters substituting for 
the regular announcers, who are 
chewing Smith Brothers cough drops 
trying to regain their voices. 

The machine before which you are 
now standing and to which the young 
lady directs your attention, is a lino- 
type, one of the most interesting 
pieces of mechanism found in a news- 
paper plant. It contains more than 
7,000 parts, of which approximately 
450 are in constant revolution. It 
does the work of six editors, a flock 
of high school trained reporters and 
causes its operator to run a temper- 
ature of 560 degrees f. Its cost is $7,- 
000, or a reasonable facsimile of same. 
It is highly temperamental. In addi- 
tion to an operator, it requires the 
services of a foreman, machinist, two 
apprentices and three and a half 
proofreaders. 

The linotype machine is, indeed, an 
extraordinary device. From its in- 


[Concluded on page 19] 














Is the Press Measuring Up? 


“Yes,” This Editor Declares in Survey 
Which Answers Various Criticisms 


By M. V. ATWOOD 


Associate Editor, 
The Gannett Newspapers 


How well is the modern newspaper 
discharging its responsibilities to the pub- 
lic? 

Before endeavoring to answer that 
question, we should have a set of specifi- 
cations, some basis on which to judge. 
First of all, it seems to me the editorial 
comment of a newspaper should repre- 
sent the real convictions of that news- 
paper. By this I mean that it should rep- 
resent that newspaper’s honest belief in 
what is best for that community and the 
nation. 

Now editorial opinion is decidedly an 
intangible. In some cases it will repre- 
sent the opinion of one man—whether he 
is called the editor, the publisher or 
something else. It may represent the 
opinions of a board of editors, as in the 
case of the Christian Science Monitor. It 
may consist of such a tangled and elusive 
pattern of ideas, traditions and influences 
going down through the years that it 
would bother any one to trace them all 
out, for a newspaper in the course of time 
acquires characteristics, individualities, 
the same as does a person. 

I don’t rank fairness as very important 


in the editorial function. Remember, an 
editorial policy should express convic 
tions. And I have discovered that when 
people have great convictions on some 
subject, they are not likely to be very 
fair. The reformers are always so sure 
they are right that it is difficult for them 
to see any other point of view. 

Some newspapers have editorial con 
victions on everything under the sun. 
There are others to which some one thing 
seems all important and their chief edi 
torial activities are directed toward that 
end. 


Now for the news. News should be as 
accurate and complete and as factual as is 
possible within the limitations of mechan 
ical and financial facilities, the nature of 
the community in which the newspaper 
circulates, and the all-important element 
of human fallibility. News should not be 
suppressed. But one needs to have a cor 
rect understanding of the word “sup- 
pressed.” Merely leaving out news is not 
suppression. Even the New York Times, 
which prints more news than any other 
newspaper I know, leaves out columns 














Turse are times when all democratic institutions are being 
scrutinized closely—particularly the press. Is the press living 
up to its responsibilities and obligations? Is it, in other words, 
doing the job it should be doing to strengthen and perpetuate 
the ideals of a democracy? 

M. V. Atwood, who surveys the press and answers these 
questions in the accompanying article, is associate editor of the 
Gannett newspapers. He has not been without an active edi- 
torial connection since his graduation from high school in 1904, 
when he became editor of Good Roads and Bridges, a house 
organ for a bridge company in his native Groton, N. Y. While 
an undergraduate at Cornell, he was campus reporter for the 
Ithaca Daily News, continuing with that paper as telegraph 
editor following his graduation. 

In 1911, Mr. Atwood purchased the Groton (N. Y.) Journal. He 
published it until 1924, meanwhile acquiring four additional 
weeklies. He joined the Gannett group in 1924. Mr. Atwood 
was a member of the extension staff of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell, in the office of publication, from 
1918 to 1924. He has served several terms as secretary of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and is now a vice- 
president of the organization. 
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of news every day merely because it does 
not have room for it, or its interest or im 
portance is not considered great enough. 
By suppression is meant omission of news 
for an unworthy motive. 

Again, the news should be headlined 
honestly. By this I mean the headlines 
should indicate, as well as space limita 
tions will permit, the nature of the story, 
with the size roughly suggesting the rel 
ative importance or interest of that item, 
based on the editor’s judgment and the 
interests of the community in which the 
newspaper circulates. 

As to advertising, it seems to me the 
newspaper’s first responsibility is to make 
quite clear to the reader what is adver 
tising as distinguished from the editorial, 
feature and news content of the paper. 
A Federal law requires that all matter 
simulating news, feature or editorial con 
tent, shall be plainly marked “advertis 
ing.” Most newspapers, further, refuse 
to use in advertising the identical styles 
of type and type arrangements employed 
for non-advertising parts of the paper. 

Newspapers should also exercise rea 
sonable care that its advertising be hon 
est and truthful, that it be decent and in 
good taste. I say reasonable care, because 
I cannot believe the newspaper should be 
expected to employ experts in every field 
who shall determine to the most minute 
detail the accuracy of advertising. Fur 
thermore, practically all newspapers to 
day cooperate with the Better Business 
Bureau which is particularly concerned 
with keeping advertising truthful. 

Another public responsibility of the 
newspaper is that it be independent from 
outside control. And just as I have said 
one should distinguish between omission 
of news and suppression of news, so I 
must point out there is a vast difference 
between outside influence and outside 
control. All of us, no matter how objec- 
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tive we try to be in our outlook on life, 
are influenced by our environment, our 
friends, by 101 intangibles. The same is 
true of our institutions. The newspaper 
is no different, except that by training and 
tradition newspapermen as a class are 
more careful observers, more objective 
and factual than are most other persons. 
I was interested not long ago to read this 
acknowledgment in one of the bulletins 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

Perhaps we may sum this all up by say- 
ing that a newspaper should have char- 
acter and integrity. 


How well, then, is the newspaper living 
up to these obligations? We cannot de- 
termine this without some standard of 
measurement. Certainly we cannot apply 
the yardstick of perfection. I know of no 
perfect individuals or institutions. We 
should not judge the newspaper, any more 
than we should any other institution, 
either by its best exponents or by its 
worst, but by the general average of the 
2,000 and more daily newspapers, in little 
towns and big cities throughout the coun- 
try. 

We can compare the American news- 
paper of today with that of an earlier 
period. 

We can compare it with the newspaper 
in other lands today. 

Or we can compare it, in a way, with 
other American institutions having recog- 
nized public responsibilities. 

In making these comparisons we must 
recognize what a tremendously big thing, 
taken as a whole, the daily newspapers of 
America have become, with their 40% 
million copies distributed every day. We 
cannot indict the daily press as a whole by 
individual delinquencies. Someone has 
said that you cannot indict a nation by an 
individual. It is as true of institutions as 
of nations. I admit freely that some few 
newspapers most of the time, and prob- 
ably all newspapers some of the time, have 
fallen short in all these specifications I 
have set up. It could not well be other- 
wise. Newspaper makers are not gods. 
They are human beings, who, neverthe- 
less, have recognized the responsibility 
attaching to their jobs. 

Newspapers, I repeat, have not achieved 
perfection. There is nothing about a pur- 
chase of a few rolls of newsprint, a print- 
ing press or a linotype machine which 
transforms a rascal into a conscientious 
newspaperman, wholly devoted to the 
public service with no selfish aims. But 
I might add that few rascals have ever 
succeeded with a newspaper. It is literally 
true, just as it is true that newspapers 
subsidized by selfish interests have also 
failed. Yet judgment is difficult. I have 
known cases of newspapermen who 
seemed to me pretty much rascals but 
when I have known the full facts, I have 
found that devotion to some cause which 
he believed transcended all others had 
led him to adopt the philosophy that the 
end justifies the means. 

Your really crusading editor worries 
not a whit about separating news from 
comment; he doesn’t worry about being 
fair. His whole newspaper he sees as a 





A Circus Fan! 


Lie many other newspaper- 
men, M. V. Atwood is a circus 
fan. He also writes novels. In 
collaboration with a newspaper 
associate, Miss Amy H. Crough- 
ton, he has written three novels 
dealing with village life in the 
Finger Lakes Region. 

In his latest novel, he com- 
bines his love of the circus with 
his writing. The book is “Saw- 
dust in His Shoes,” background 
of which is village and small 
circus and show life of Upstate 
New York in the 1890's. 





means of achieving what he thinks is the 
most important thing in the world. He 
doesn’t give a hang about the advertising 
he prints. If he can get some money from 
advertising, no matter what it is, to carry 
on his crusade, he is satisfied. 

Because the newspaper has so many 
functions, is so diversified in its interests, 
the point of emphasis will affect radically 
the type of newspaper produced. 

My chief interest is in the news col- 
umns, and the factual and objective print- 
ing of the news I place ahead of almost 
everything else. But there are many 
newspapermen just as honest and con- 
scientious as I have tried to be who are 
convinced that the opinion function, the 
crusading function, is by far the more im- 
portant and vital. 


Bur let us get back to our attempt to 
judge how well the newspaper is living up 
to its public responsibilities. Since we 
spoke first of the function of editorial 
comment, let’s look into that a little. Do 
the editorial pages of most of our papers 
express real convictions? I believe that 
they do fully as much as they ever did, 
even in the days of the so-called giants 
of journalism. I am thankful that not all 
newspapers are editorially as dogmatic as 
they were in the past. 

You may say that the editorial policies 
of some newspapers are affected by the 
economic philosophy of their owners or 
publishers. This is not the point if it rep- 
resents the honest convictions of that 
newspaper. The best evidence that such 
convictions do motivate is the way many 
newspapers hold to editorial policies 
which are unpopular. 

How about the news? The American 
newspapers of today print more news 
than ever before in our history and more 
news than is printed in any other part 
of the world today. This is an arbitrary 
statement, but it is capable of proof 
through reference to newspaper files. 
Some studies made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company not 
long ago resulted in the conclusion that 
today the average American gets from 
250 to 500 per cent more information from 
his daily newspaper than did his grand- 





father half a century ago, and with 
greater accuracy and less bias. 

The charge is often made that news- 
papers print news unfairly. Fairness, of 
course, is a relative word. Furthermore, 
what is fair will often depend upon the 
point of view of the individual who may 
be concerned in some particular piece of 
news or situation. Further, any concept 
even of fairness of news presentation is 
of comparatively recent origin. If any- 
one does not believe it, he should dig into 
any daily newspaper file of 40 or 50 years 
ago. Here is a choice one from the Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle of about 
60 years ago. I quote: 

“Last evening a select few of last year’s 
Democrats, preserved in alcohol that they 
might keep through the inclement weather 
of the fall campaign, assembled in the 
City Hall to nominate a candidate for de- 
feat at the hands of the Second Assembly 
District. As our readers will see by read- 
ing the entire report published below, the 
convention was the most disgraceful pub- 
lic pow-wow on record.” 

In comparison with this piece of biased 
reporting, I would refer you to the same 
paper’s coverage of the last Democratic 
state convention. From the news report 
I would defy anyone to know that the 
Democrat and Chronicle is a Republican 
and not a Democratic newspaper. 


Tus Democrat and Chronicle biased 
political story of 60 years or so ago was 
typical of all political reporting. We must 
remember that in those days practically 
all newspapers were not only partisanly 
politically-minded, but were actually or- 
gans of political parties and subsidized in 
one way or another by them. In fairness 
to their editors we should say that since, 
by and large, only Republicans read Re- 
publican papers and Democrats read 
Democratic papers, the reader of a Re- 
publican paper would have resented it if 
the news had not been slanted toward his 
party, or if the Democrats had any kind 
of a break at all. 

I certainly am not claiming entire im- 
partiality and objectivity in all news- 
papers at all times. In some newspapers 
the Republican candidate in the 1936 
presidential campaign received more 
news space and larger headlines than did 
the Democratic. Yet one impartial survey 
—impartial because made by a journal 
which is often critical of newspapers— 
made some time after the campaign, while 
pointing out many individual examples 
of unfair news treatment, indicated that 
the American electorate was able to know 
the main issues and arguments in the 
campaign. 

But the Gallup poll offers the most con- 
clusive evidence I think that by and large 
the Roosevelt administration, to which 
a majority of newspapers were editorially 
opposed, had fair treatment in the news 
columns. In this cross section poll, 82 per 
cent of all those interviewed declared 
they felt President Roosevelt had been 
fairly treated in the news columns. Even 
more convincing is it that for Democrats 
alone, the figure stood 72 per cent. 

[Concluded on page 14! 
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A Strange Jargon Called ''Governmentish” Which Marks 


Words From Washington 


By LESLIE W. HIGBIE 


In the squat, sprawling marble piles that 
pass for government buildings on the 
broad avenues of Washington, D. C., work 
the great corps of government publicity 
agents. They are known as Information 
Workers. 

Newspapermen get their hand-outs from 
them. Every year they turn out millions 
of words for Uncle Sam. 

A few blocks away, a group of student 
writers, studying how to write for the 
government at one of Washington’s many 
night schools, has come to a startling con- 
clusion after analyzing literature these 
workers grind out. They’ve decided that 
what this country needs from its govern- 
ment is something simple. Plain, every- 
day language! 


Tuis group of students undertook an 
experiment: they picked out of govern- 
ment bulletins, reports, letters, releases, 
and speeches what they call Government- 
ish or, as a Washington newspaperman 
labeled it, Federalese. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the bogey 
man of college freshmen who struggle 
with his piece on jargon and circumlocu- 
tion, found nothing to compare with these 
little gems: 

“Budgetary limitations.” 

“Matter will be expedited.” 

“Investigations underway.” 

“Question hereby answered in the nega- 
tive.” 

“Under existing legislation.” 

“Due to the exigency.” 

“In connection with.” 

“Hereunto appended.” 

“Various phases and aspects.” 

“Criteria.” 


“For the fiscal year ending.” 

And so on, far into the soft and stilted 
night! 

Governmentish or Federalese, in short, 
is Washington shop talk. 


Tue United States Housing Authority 
and Public Works Administration have 
particular pets: Count anything a fail- 
ure from USHA unless it says something 
about a “go-ahead signal.” PWA releases 
are not 18 carat unless they contain “Let 
the dirt fly!” 

Here’s one sentence from a recent Hous- 
ing Authority dispatch that actually was 
printed: 

“Average monthly shelter rentals of ap- 
proximately the same amount paid for 
living quarters in slum areas in the same 
communities have been established for 
the 15,878 homes in the first USHA-aided 
projects for which rents have been ap- 
proved under the United States Housing 
Authority slum-clearance program.” 

USHA apparently realizes what inco- 
herence means, however. In an article 
by one of its associate directors this state- 
ment occurs: 

“..the Committee of Recreation 
Executives ... has as one of its pur- 
poses the development of a glossary of 
recreation objectives and terms. This 
glossary will be of great value to the 
United States Housing Authority, as 
well as to all recreation groups.” And, 
we might add, also to everybody else that 
wants to know what they’re talking about. 

A Library of Congress bulletin has this 
to say: “The general collections form a 
matrix in which are embedded many col- 
lections of special material secured by 








W opps: WORDS! WORDS! They pour in a stream of re- 
leases from the information offices in Washington—some of them 
excellently written and finding a welcome place in the news, 
feature and departmental rooms of the nation’s newspapers— 
some of them containing many meaningless phrases. 

We believe you'll enjoy Leslie W. Higbie’s discussion of this 
situation. It grew out of an investigation made by members of 
a class in Applied Government Writing at American University, 
Washington, D. C., taught by William D. Boutwell, director of the 
U. S. Office of Education radio project. 

Higbie, who was graduated from the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism in 1937, is now employed in the Newspaper 
Reference Section of the Library of Congress, in Washington. 
He is a member of the Washington Civic Theater Production 
Group: spends his spare time in writing, radio announcing and 
acting, and has done radio work for U. S. Forest Service and 
Department of Agriculture programs. 
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gift or purchase, or by the segregation of 
material gradually acquired. An enumer 
ation of certain of these is intended to be 


exemplary rather than exhaustive.” 


One of the most fertile beds of Govern 
mentish discovered was in a series of CCC 
articles reprinted from the U. S. Office of 
Education publication, School Life. 

In a story on “Training of Camp Edu 
cational Advisers,” the educators say: 
“The duties herein prescribed compre 
hend the pedagogical field. . . . The pres 
ence of ... different conditions predi 
cated by the existence of an educational 
system within the framework of a work 
camp has necessitated the creation of a 
special program of training for camp edu- 
cational advisers. Since the position and 
the system are without a background of 
precedent, this training has largely taken 
place through the medium of an in-service 
program.” 

The same story finishes up with this 
kind of a bang: 

“In keeping with the principle of de 
centralization which obtains in the Civil 
ian Conservation Corps, the in-service 
training of camp educational advisers has 
been decentralized insofar as decentraliza- 
tion is consonant with good administra 
tion, in order that special problems may 
be met more intelligently.” 

It was suggested in this class of student 
writers that all this obscurantism might 
be just “protective coloring for the bu- 
reaucrat.” The majority gave the “bu- 
reaucrats” the benefit of the doubt, how- 
ever, and maintained it was simply 
“fuzzy” writing as a product of “fuzzy” 
thinking. 


Here's what the penultimate in Gov 
ernmentish might look like if the informa- 
tion boys in Washington really tried: 
“It has been brought to my attention, 
|Concluded on page 12} 














Dan L. Beebe 


An editorial page just as newsy and 
timely as the front page is the trademark 
of the Oroville (Cal.) Mercury-Register, 
published by Dan L. Beebe. 

That’s why Beebe’s editorial page was 
judged the best in California this year 
and received honorable mention in the 
National Editorial Association competi- 
tion. 

Many years on the news firing line, 
both with the United Press and various 
newspapers, have given Beebe an appre- 
ciation of the value of freshness on his 
editorial page. He takes delight in occa- 
sionally using his editorial column to 
scoop his news department. Interpretive 
editorials often appear the same day as 
news articles on the same subject. Canned 
editorials and boilerplate are not toler- 
ated. 


Lixe many other editors, Beebe some- 
times wondered if his editorial page was 
missing its mark. He felt this page was 
too important to ignore. So the editorial 
page was transformed through a liberal 
sprinkling of common sense, news prin- 
ciples, and streamlined typography. 

The result developed a new feature for 
the paper. The editorial page quickly be- 
came as well read as any other depart- 
ment. The forcefulness of Beebe’s civic 
campaigns was enhanced. 

Here is an example of how Beebe keeps 
his editorials fresh. He wrote a punchy 
five-paragraph lead editorial on the ap- 
parent move of the Japanese to aid Ger- 
many by creating “incidents” to keep the 
United States interested in the Far East. 
Before the paper went to press, a hot news 
bulletin told of Japanese posters appear- 
ing in Shanghai to inflame the Japanese 
against the United States because of the 
arrest of armed Japanese in the American 
zone. 

Beebe added a footnote to the editorial, 
explaining the connection of the front- 
page bulletin to the point of his editorial. 
The reader could hardly help but be im- 
pressed that here was a newspaper right 





California’s Gold Cup Winner Shares 


Putting Some Punch 
Into Editorial Pages 


An Interview With Dan L. Beebe 
By JOHN W. DUNLAP 


up to the minute, even in its editorial 
columns. 


Wruen the dominant day’s news runs 
to local events, Beebe concentrates on lo- 
cal editorials, although the current inter- 
national crisis has brought need of fre- 
quent interpretation on world events as 
they unfold. 

He believes firmly that an interpretive 
editorial column is a valuable service to 
the reader, helping him understand the 
news of the day as it happens. He writes 
informally as if he were chatting across a 
desk with his reader. He never pulls his 
punches and has a rare sense of humor to 
help ram home his points. 

Local editorials of extreme importance 
may be shifted to the front page but Beebe 
rarely uses this device in his campaign 
to establish the importance of the edi- 
torial column. 

A typical Beebe editorial campaign was 
waged against the huge gold dredges 
which have transformed hundreds of 
square miles of Northern California 
farmlands into worthless piles of rock. 
The mammoth excavators often shovel 
their way through valuable lands to take 
out the gold and destroy the soil forever 
for agricultural and tax purposes. Busi- 
ness interests usually befriended the 
dredging interests because of the large 
payrolls. Previous editors in Oroville 
were silent against the destroying of 
about 6,000 acres of land around the city. 

The Mercury-Register demanded the 
appointment of a county planning com- 
mission as required by state law for many 
years. The board of supervisors finally 
was forced to appoint the commission, 
which immediately was critical of dredg- 
ing operations and the resultant danger 
to the financial future of the county. 

Every effort was made to discourage 
Beebe. An opposition newspaper was 
threatened and handbills were circulated 
against him. Public opinion began chang- 
ing and Beebe has hopes of winning the 
prolonged battle. 


Even more spectacular was his fight in 
favor of a grand jury that was investigat- 
ing courthouse corruption. Several offi- 
cials were sent to prison, others to oblivion 
or flight from justice. 

Beebe was disgusted with the inaction 
of an incompetent district attorney and a 
lax board of supervisors. He bided his 





time for an aggressive grand jury, then 
offered his support. 

He aroused public opinion in favor of 
holding the jury on the job overtime un- 
til a complete report could be made and 
indictments returned. Astonishing scan- 
dals came to light. One indictment was 
for the woman county clerk, later con- 
victed and sent to prison for conducting a 
divorce racket. 

Another indictment was issued against 
the district attorney’s special investigator 
for falsifying county records. He went to 
prison, too. 

The book expert for the board of su- 
pervisors fled to Mexico to escape a grand 
jury indictment. The secret indictment 
of the county auditor, her delayed arrest, 
and consequent conviction for embezzle- 
ment became one of the state’s best news- 
stories. 

The paper exposed dilatory tactics of 
the district attorney in sex cases and his 
campaign for the state assembly ended a 
complete fiasco. He left the county seat 
and a new courageous district attorney 
joined in the campaign to finish “cleaning 
house” in the county government. 

Next came a lengthy campaign against 
the county supervisors for asserted irreg- 
ularities in county funds and charges they 
were playing politics with road funds. 
Beebe was threatened with libel but stood 
on his charges and no such action was 
attempted. 


Tue Beebe editorial page is as diversi- 
fied as it is timely. A local staff member 
conducts a column of mild comment on 
Oroville doings. The standard 10-25-50- 
years-ago column, a daily serial story, 
questions and answers, a health column, 
and syndicated national political column 
are among the conventional features. 

The page has occasional local cartoons 
when Beebe can afford to have them 
drawn. He has an efficient one-man en- 
graving plant to prepare cartoons and 
pictures for publication. His editorial 
page art includes a syndicated cartoon, a 
“Did-You-Know” sketched feature, and 
small cuts illustrating articles. 

Beebe is a firm believer in printing let- 
ters to the editor, no matter whether they 
knock the paper. He insists on printing 
the name of the writer, as most papers 
do, to avoid suspicion that the paper 
writes letters to bolster up editorials or 
the newspaper’s policy. 
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Tested Formula for 


The paper formerly used canned edi- 
torials in an emergency until one day 
when Beebe found a metropolitan daily 
entering his territory had used the same 
editorial he had printed the previous day. 
Both papers were receiving the same 
service. He has never printed a canned 
editorial since, although he has one 
clipped exchange editorial daily at the 
bottom of his column. 

When scooping his news department 
can give an added emphasis to the edi- 
torial column, Beebe does not hesitate to 
use this system. An outstanding instance 
was his interview with Nat Pieper, special 
agent in charge of the FBI in San Fran- 
cisco. Beebe was interested in the part 
newspapers and the citizenry could play 
in fighting fifth column elements. So he 
went to San Francisco to find out from 
Pieper. 

His editorial quoted the FBI agent at 
length on the work of the federal agen- 
cies in coordinating espionage activities, 
emphasized the reasons why individual 
investigation was harmful, and stressed 
the patriotic duty of good citizens to be 
informed against subversive activities. 

This editorial would have made a good 
news story but Beebe had built up his 
editorial page to the point where the edi- 
torial received equal emphasis, perhaps 
more, than a front-page story. Beebe was 
able to punctuate Pieper’s remarks with 
his own interpretation and personal re- 
action to the interview. 


Berse's emphasis on timeliness on his 
editorial page probably is due, more than 
anything else, to his eight years with the 
United Press. From constant attention to 
hot news on the press wires, Beebe car- 
ried over into his publishing experience 
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A typical Beebe 


a keen sense of news values and reader 
interest. 

His editorial experience started on his 
home-town paper in Kankakee, IIl., where 
he was fired in a month from his $5 per 
week reportorial job. Then he went to 
college, got his first real job after gradu- 
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John W. (Sky) Dunlap 


= HEY call John W. Dunlap 
“Sky” for a very good reason—he 
towers six feet eight inches tall— 
and every inch a newspaperman. 
He was school and sports reporter 
for the Santa Ana Daily Register 
before graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. At 
USC he was day and managing 
editor of the Daily Trojan and 
president of the By-Liners Club, 
which became USC chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He was with 
the Santa Ana Daily Register for 
two years following his gradua- 
tion in 1933, then joined the United 
Press, which he has served in Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, Fresno and Sacramento, 
managing the Sacramento bu- 
reau since 1938. 
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editorial page. 


ation on a Richmond (Ind.) paper, 
stepped up to the Indianapolis News, and 
in 1913, joined the United Press as a re 
porter in Chicago. 

He was successively the bureau man 
ager at Springfield, I1l., capitol manager at 
Indianapolis, central division manager at 
Cleveland, assistant business manager in 
Chicago during war days, bureau man 
ager in Portland, and finally business and 
news manager of the Pacific division in 
San Francisco. 

He resigned from the United Press in 
1921 to become city editor and a stock 
holder of the Modesto (Cal.) News, then 
took over the Oroville paper in 1927. 

He is a past president of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
also the Allied Sacramento Valley News 
papers, a CNPA unit. He was elected a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, national pro 
fessional journalism fraternity, by the 
Stanford undergraduate chapter several 
years ago. 


Beerse's editorial page won the gold 
cup at the 1940 CNPA convention in Coro 
nado, with the judges making special note 
of his emphasis on clean typography, 
timely news interest, and constructive 
viewpoint toward his community. 

For ease of reading, Beebe sets his edi 
torial column in 10-point type 18 ems 
wide, with emphasis on white space over 
the entire page. He removed the column 
rules and substituted white space for 
dashes between items. 

{Concluded on page 9 











Many a farmer, especially if he lives 
on a side road, has had the unpleasant 
experience of plowing his way through 
deep snows to his mail box for his daily 
newspaper only to find that drifts have 
blocked the rural carrier from making 
his rounds that day. 

Often, even when he does get his paper 
on time, the news it contains is 12 hours 
old or even more. If he lives a great dis- 
tance from the city, it may be that a whole 
day has elapsed between the time the 
paper came off the presses and it reaches 
him. 

Probably more circulation managers 
have gotten gray hairs from worrying 
about how to speed up deliveries than 
from any other problem. Although these 
same circulation men probably won’t be 
happy about it, the day may not be too 
far distant when the isolated farm dweller 
will be able to read his morning news- 
paper at the breakfast table with as much 
regularity as the city resident. What’s 
more, he won’t have to go even as fer as 
his front door to pick it up. 


Rapio engineers throughout the United 
States have been working for some years 
to perfect radio facsimile—the transmis- 
sion of written or printed material by ra- 
dio—with some degree of success. 

Even now weather maps are transmitted 
to ships at sea and broadcasts have been 
made between the ground and airplanes 
in flight. Also, several radio stations, no- 
tably WOR in Newark, N. J., and WLW 
in Cincinnati, have been broadcasting fac- 
simile newspapers experimentally for sev- 
eral years. Last December the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch began broadcasting a nine- 
page daily facsimile newspaper within the 
St. Louis area, while on the west coast 
the McClatchy chein of newspapers is 
broadcasting a facsimile newspaper daily 
over a radio station in Sacramento, Calif. 

But it was radio station WHO, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, that first saw an oppor- 
tunity to perform a real service to the 
rural dweller through the medium of ra- 
dio facsimile. Under the direction of Paul 
A. Loyet, technical director at WHO, the 
station engineers have been working for 
the past four years to produce practical 
facsimile transmission of news aimed pri- 
marily at the mid-west farmer. 

Of course there are a number of kinks 
which have yet to be ironed out, but 
WHO’s engineers are at the present pro- 
ducing facsimile copy, that, to the layman 
at least, looks remarkably clear and read- 
able. Three times a week, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the Des Moines 
radio station goes on the air with a fac- 
simile broadcast following the end of its 
standard broadcast at midnight. Using 
50,000 watts of power, the highest amount 
of power allowed any broadcasting sta- 
tion by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Des Moines station is able to 
cover easily the widely scattered rural 
areas that make up the mid-west. Lasting 
from a half an hour to a full hour, these 
facsimile broadcasts have produced read- 
able copy as far away as San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Radio Station WHO, Des Moines, 
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A Facsimile Newspaper 


For Rural Readers 


By WILLIAM SHERMAN PRYOR 


However, two main problems must 
be solved before facsimile can become of 
practical home use. The first problem is 
caused by the multitude of unconnected 
power lines throughout the mid-west area. 
In the more densely populated east where 
continuous or interconnected electrical 
power lines serve large areas, the fac- 
simile transmitter and all the receivers 
may be perfectly synchronized through 
the mutual power supply system. This 
makes for greater clearness of copy than 
can at present be obtained when the syn- 
chronization must be done by an impulse 
sent through the radio waves. However, 
during their four years of experimenta- 
tion, Loyet and his staff of engineers have 
made several important discoveries in the 
art of synchronization, some of the im- 
provements having been incorporated into 
the transmitter and others into the re- 
ceiver. 

Another problem the staff at WHO has 
been struggling with almost from the start 
is the receiving paper. As yet, no emul- 
sion has been found that is entirely satis- 
factory for making clear, black impres- 
sions on the paper. At present, one of the 
engineers, who is an expert chemist, is 
devoting most of his time to research in 
that single phase. 

Like most engineers, Loyet believes in 
perfection, so he is far from satisfied with 


the present status of his facsimile system. 
Nor will he even hazard a guess as to 
when radio facsimile will reach the stage 
of practical home reception and take its 
place alongside other means of commu- 
nicating the daily news. 


Tue principle of facsimile transmission 
is very similar to that used by the various 
wirephoto systems which are now supply- 
ing daily newspapers throughout the 
country with up-to-the-minute news pic- 
tures. The original copy is placed on a 
rotating drum in the transmission ma- 
chine where it is “scanned” by an ex- 
tremely narrow beam of light with a fine- 
ness of 100 lines to the linear inch. While 
this is not as fine as the scanning done in 
wirephoto systems, it is almost twice as 
fine as the 60-line screens used to make 
the average newspaper’s halftone engrav- 
ings. This light beam is reflected back 
from the copy to a photo-electric cell 
which turns the variations of light in- 
tensities into electrical impulses. 

With the machines being used at pres- 
ent by station WHO, the reception is 
made on a four and a half-inch wide roll 
of paper, coated with a special emulsion, 
the base of which is carbon. The roll is 
notched on the two edges like motion pic- 
ture film so that it will travel evenly 
through the machine. A fine pointed 





sity of Iowa. 





J OURNALISM school students—and graduates—hear again 
and again that journalistic fields are sadly overcrowded, that 
opportunities are few and far between, that perhaps they should 
turn their efforts and talents to other fields. Despite this discour- 
aging outlook, scores of graduates bob up each year with jobs. 

New journalistic fields are constantly appearing or are in the 
process of development. It is the wide-awake graduate—or vet- 
eran without a job—who realizes these new trends and fits him- 
self accordingly. The accompanying article by William Sher- 
man Pryor discusses one of the newest journalistic developments 
—facsimile news for the farmer. Facsimile may not have cre- 
ated many editorial jobs to date—may not in the future—but it 
does point to journalism’s expanding horizon. 

William Sherman Pryor was graduated from Grinnell College 
in 1933. From that year until 1936 he worked as reporter, cam- 
eraman and night editor for the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star. 
Two years with the New York bureau of the United Press fol- 
lowed, after which he went to Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.. 
as an admissions counselor. During the last year he has been 
working on a master’s degree in journalism at the State Univer- 
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Strives to Perfect 


stylus is held lightly against the paper in 
the receiving machine. 

When an electrical impulse is received 
from the scanner it is transmitted through 
the stylus to the paper where it creates a 
chemical change in the emulsion, leaving 
a black dot on the paper. This black dot 
varies in intensity as the amount of cur- 
rent transmitted through the stylus var- 
ies. In this manner the print is gradually 
built up. Nor is this process so gradual 
either. At the present time this machine 
can turn out 40 inches of copy an hour. 

The usable width of the paper roll is 
exactly four inches, although several of 
the other radio stations experimenting 
with facsimile have used paper more than 
twice as wide. Since no after processing 
of the paper is required, it can be read as 
rapidly as it rolls from the slot in the rear 
of the receiver. The present trouble with 
the paper is that in addition to lacking 
strong contrast in the impression, it has 
been found that the emulsion deteriorates 
if stored for any length of time before be- 
ing used. Once printed, however, the im- 
pression will remain clear as long as news- 
paper print. 


Tue cost of receiving sets for the system 
being used by WHO even now is less than 
$100. Once facsimile broadcasts reach the 
practical stage, mass production will un- 
doubtedly step in to lower the costs con- 
siderably. The facsimile receiver can be 
powered by the ordinary home radio re- 
ceiver through a simple hook-up, or the 
facsimile receiver can even be adopted to 
operate on the farmer’s home generated 
electric current if he has no other source 
of power supply available. 

Radio facsimile will not be easily sup- 
planted by television, at least in the rural 
sections of this country, according to 
Loyet. Facsimile impulses are limited in 
distance only by the power of the broad- 
casting station. With television, engineers 
have yet to devise means of transmitting 
the signal much beyond the _ horizon, 
which generally limits television range to 
well within 100 miles. Unless a complex, 
not to mention expensive, relay network 
could be organized, television will be im- 
practical for large rural areas. 

One minor difficulty is that standard 
broadcasts and facsimile impulses cannot 
be transmitted over the same frequency 
channel at the same time. Consequently 
facsimile transmission is being done 
mainly in the early morning hours when 
standard broadcasts are off the air. 

But there will be no need for facsimile 
users to stay up until after midnight to 
tune in their receivers. The dial can be 
set to the correct position before going to 
bed and a time clock attachment will au- 
tomatically turn on the set a few minutes 
before the broadcast is scheduled to be- 
gin, then turn it off at the end. In that 
way, both power and paper is saved. 
When you come downstairs in the morn- 
ing your newspaper will be waiting for 
you. 
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Or special interest to newsmen is the 
possible effect facsimile will have on pres- 
ent-day newspaper practices. The opin- 
ions expressed by several of the engineers 
at WHO are interesting. They believe 
facsimile newspapers will require a new 
style of journalism, a style similar to that 
used by the present-day picture magazines 
such as Life and Look. Because it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that radio facsimile will 
ever be able to transmit a paper equal in 
size to the average city daily, not to men- 
tion the huge, multi-sectioned metropol- 
itan newspapers, condensation of the news 
will be the prime necessity. 

Since even in its present stage of evolu- 
tion facsimile can reproduce a photograph 
with finer definition than the average 
newspaper halftone, it would seem log- 
ical that pictures will form the backbone 
of the facsimile newspaper. While the 
width of this newspaper of the future 
will undoubtedly increase, it is unlikely 
that it will ever exceed the width of 
the modern tabloid newspaper. And, of 
course, the facsimile newspaper will be 
printed on only one side of the sheet, un- 
less radio engineers in the meantime are 
able to discover a way of printing on both 
sides simultaneously. 

Because a facsimile newspaper trans- 
mitted by as powerful a station as WHO 
will cover a tremendous territory, local 
news will probably be more or less non- 
existent, thereby reducing the reportorial 
staff of the paper to practically zero. In 
fact, the editorial staff will probably con- 
sist almost entirely of copy readers, head- 
line writers and make-up men, with per- 
haps a cameraman or two. 

In the mechanical departments, the 
blow will fall the heaviest. Gone will be 
the need for our present-day high-speed 
multiple presses. All that will be needed 
will be a proof press to pull the one im- 
pression of each page needed for the 
transmitting machine. The photo-engrav- 
ing department will be junked, as the 
original pictures can be pasted in their 
proper position in the page layout and 
transmitted without further ado. 


F acsimi.e newspapers will, in all like- 
lihood, carry advertising. While the cost 
of publishing a facsimile newspaper will 
not be nearly as great as that of even a 
small city newspaper, there will of course 
be the need for some source of revenue. 
However, what advertising that will be 
carried will probably be more national or 
at least regional in scope rather than lo- 
cal. So local advertising copy writers and 
salesmen may find no room for themselves 
on the facsimile newspaper staff. 

What control, if any, over circulation 
will be exercised is entirely conjecture. 
Since the cost of the receiving paper rolls 
is small, the cost to the facsimile user 
once he has made his original outlay for 
the receiving machine will be no more 
than he now pays for his daily newspaper. 
It is possible that a modified form of cir- 
culation department might be utilized to 
promote the sale of the receiving ma- 
chines and sell and distribute the rolls of 
paper. But the complex system of truck 
deliveries as we know them now would 
be scrapped. 








William Sherman Pryor 


Because of the very fact that facsimile 
coverage will be over a large area, radio 
officials believe that it will never sup 
plant the small-town newspaper upon 
which the residents of a limited area de 
pend for the personal news of their imme 
diate neighborhood. The facsimile news 
papers could not cover in detail all the 
area served. 

Even were a radio station willing to set 
up the extensive correspondence organ 
ization necessary to cover the many lit 
tle centers in a large rural area, space 
would prevent the use of such news. In 
all probability, important national and 
international news will make up the bulk 
of the facsimile newspaper, with the 
stories built around extensive picture 
lay-outs. 

But no matter what form the facsimile 
newspaper of the future does take, the 
families in the isolated rural homes will 
benefit. As long as he can supply the 
power needed to operate a receiver, any 
man can keep up with the news of the 
day, no matter how remote he may be 
from the whirling presses. 





Punch in 
Editorial Page 


[Concluded from page 7} 

Photography shares interest among 
Beebe’s hobbies. Both he and his son, 
Dan, Jr., are expert camermen and the 
Mercury-Register is full of local pictures. 
He has built up an amazingly large 
morgue of prominent Oroville and Cali- 
fornia citizens. He makes periodic trips 
to the state capitol in Sacramento and 
San Francisco to photograph cabinet offi- 
cials, the entire legislature, and other per- 
sons who may figure in the news. 

Recognizing that news has its place on 
the editorial page has paid dividends for 
Dan Beebe. He has demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of keeping.editorials up to date 
and abreast of the day’s news. 
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The Republican elephant appears for the first time. The occasion was a Nast cartoon, based on one of the fables, rep- 
resenting the alarm aroused by the third term issue in 1876. Grant was nearing the end of two terms in the White House 
and Bennett's New York Herald had raised the cry of “Caesarism. 


A CABLEGRAM that arrived at New 
York City police headquarters in the fall 
of 1876 produced a sensation. It stated 
that one “Twid” was held in jail at Vigo, 
Spain, on the charge of “kidnaping two 
small American children.” 

The “Twid” was readily identified as 
William M. Tweed, former Public Works 
Commissioner of New York City and head 
of Tammany Hall. Tweed had been con- 
victed of misuse of public funds and was 
a fugitive, after escaping prison with con- 
nivance of his guards. 

But the “kidnaping” angle was a puzzle. 
“Boss” Tweed had been accused of many 
acts of official misconduct during his long 
career, but this was the first suggestion 
that he had been guilty of abduction. 

Weeks later, when the broken old poli- 
tician was returned to New York and to 
jail, the mystery was explained. A Span- 
ish policeman at Vigo came into posses- 
sion of a copy of the old Harper’s Weekly 
of some months before. A full-page draw- 
ing by the Harper’s cartoonist, Thomas 
Nast, depicted Tweed in the act of drag- 
ging two minor thieves off to prison, while 
the grafting of his own administration 
went unchecked. 

Nast caricatured by emphasizing, rather 
than exaggerating, the characteristics of 
his subjects and the policeman readily 
recognized the picture as that of a portly, 
well dressed and affluent American visitor 
in Vigo. The officer was unable to read 
English, but he judged from the cartoon 
that the American was much wanted in 
his homeland, and that the picture rep- 
resented his crime. 

And so “Boss” Tweed, of Tammany 
Hall, was trapped abroad by a cartoon of 
the man generally credited with bringing 
about his downfall. When he returned to 


o 


the United States, police found in Tweed’s 
baggage a collection of almost every car- 
toon that Nast had ever drawn of him. 


Tus Thomas Nast wielded with his pen 
and pencil power far greater than that 
ever held by any other cartoonist, and far 
greater than would be possible today. He 
was in turn courted, admired, hated and 
feared by politicians and statesmen. He 
was called, with some justification, “a 
maker and breaker” of presidents and 
presidential hopes. 

Even in this year’s political campaigns, 
when newspaper readers smile at the 
troubles and triumphs of the Democratic 
Donkey, the Republican Elephant and the 
Tammany Tiger, they pay an unconscious 
tribute to Nast, for he was the inventor of 
all three of those familiar symbols. 

Nast was born at Landau, Germany, 
just 100 years ago—on September 27, 1840 
—but from his fifth year he lived in Amer- 
ica. He began drawing pictures as soon 
as he was able to grasp a pencil or a piece 
of chalk, and as a boy in New York City 
he was able to take art lessons for a time. 
Nast was only fifteen when he walked into 
the office of the old Leslie’s Weekly and 
talked himself into a job on the art staff 
—at four dollars a week. 

In those days, photography was in its 
beginning, and photo-engraving was un- 
known. The larger newspapers and mag- 
azines maintained staffs of artists to cover 
events in the news in somewhat the same 
fashion that news photographers work 
today. The artist had something of an 
advantage over the photographer in that 
he could considerably dramatize a situ- 
ation, if he chose, and he did not have to 
be on the spot to catch the event as it 
occurred. 


The elephant represents the Republican vote. 
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Thomas Nast’s C 
U. S. Parties Tl 


By WILFRED E 


Nast was 19 years old, in 1859, when 
the weekly New York Illustrated News 
sent him to England to cover one of the 
great sporting events of the past century, 
the heavyweight fight between John 
Heenan, of California, and Thomas Say- 
ers, of England. 





As the current presidential campaign, thur 
fitting that the career of Thomas Nast, onffi of J 
be reviewed. First, because it was Thqmas 
which the two major political parties in e 
cause 1940 is the centennial of the artist's bir 

Wilfred Brown, who traces the career of N 
graduated from the University of Oregon in | 
porter and desk man on the Springfield (Ore 
and Register-Guard. Four years with the Un 
Olympia, Wash., and Seattle. Shifting to In 
aged the INS Seattle bureau for two years. 
staff in 1938 and later was shifted to Chicag 
radio’s San Francisco bureau for the last ye 

In between times, he has found time to wr 
which 30 have been sold. He has long since, 
articles written and sold. 
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's Cartoons Gave 


Their Symbols 


UFRED BROWN 


Fights were technically illegal in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States, and 
were held more or less under cover while 
local officers looked the other way. The 
Heenan-Sayers bout was supposed to be 
for the championship of the British Isles. 

Fighters scorned such niceties as gloves 





paign thunders down the stretch, it is entirely 
ist, oni of America’s great political cartoonists, 
is Thqmas Nast who created the symbols by 
ies in erica are known today. Second, be- 
artist's birth. 

areer of Nast, is a native of Oregon and was 
Yregon in 1930. He served successively as re- 
gtield (Ore.) News; the Eugene (Ore.) Register 
rith the United Press followed, at Salem, Ore.; 
ifting to International News Service, he man- 
wo years. He joined Transradio’s New York 
to Chicago. He has been manager of Trans- 
the last year. 

time to write several hundred short stories, of 
long since, he adds, lost track of the free-lance 
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in the days of Heenan and Sayers, and the 
bout was long and bloody. The American 
had much the best of it, according to 
Nast’s account, when some friends of Say- 
ers went for the police. The officers 
rushed into the ring in the forty-second 
round, and the fight for the championship 
of the British Isles ended in a draw. The 
promoters, in a spirit of good fellowship, 
presented Heenan with a belt similar to 
the one Sayers risked in the fight. 

Meanwhile the New York Illustrated 
News wanted Nast to continue to the 
Mediterranean to cover Garibaldi’s cam- 
paign that was to unite Italy. Only the 
publication appeared to be in financial 
difficulties, and neglected to send the 
young artist money for traveling and liv- 
ing expenses. Heenan came to the rescue. 
The fighter advanced money to Nast and 
took orders on the News in exchange. 
Later he explained how he collected: 

“I told them I’d punch their damned 
heads off if they didn’t pay!” 

Back from Italy, Nast found the United 
States on the verge of Civil War. The 
News still was not very prosperous, and 
early in the struggle Nast joined the staff 
of Harper’s, probably the most influential 
magazine of the day. For more than 25 
years his work was to appear in Harper’s 
pages. By 1863 he had begun the weekly 
cartoons that were to bring him fame. 
Nast’s cartoons were remarkable for their 
detail. Sometimes as many as a hundred 
recognizable faces would appear in one of 
his drawings. 


Nasr’s day was one of “personal jour- 
nalism,” when newspapers and magazines 
reflected much more than today the per- 
sonalities of their editors. The vigorous, 
if sometimes erratic, editorials of Horace 


ll 





The first appearance of the donkey as the symbol of the Democratic party was in this cartoon by Nast, following the 
death of former Secretary of War Stanton. This was not one of Nast's better cartoons, but the symbol continued. 
‘ Nast also was the first to represent Tammany by the tiger, which also has survived. 


Greely’s New York Tribune had a na 
tional audience, and what Greely wrote 
was a matter of much concern to political 
leaders. 

The circulation of Weekly 
likewise was nationwide, and Nast’s car 
toons soon became a power in American 
life. Throughout most of his career he 
had a free rein in expressing his ideas at 
Harper’s. Sometimes his cartoons did not 
agree with the editorials. 

The cartoonist had the advantage over 
the editor in that his point could be 
grasped at a glance. Sometimes his car 
toons were gentle and sometimes they hit 
with a smashing force. Nast 
marked: 

“I try to hit the enemy right between 
the eyes, and knock him down.” 

His influence became so great that 
“Boss” Tweed told one of his associates: 

“Let’s stop those pictures. I don’t care 
much what the papers write about me, 
because my constituents don’t read. But 
they can look at pictures!” 

Nast was 30, and in the midst of his 
fight against the Tweed ring, when he re 
ceived, through a friend, an offer of a trip 
to Europe to study art. Nast said he hadn’t 
the time. 

A few days later the cartoonist re 
ceived a call from an officer of the Broad 
way Bank, where the Tammany organi 
zation kept its funds. The banker offered 
Nast a hundred thousand dollars in gold, 
then two hundred thousand and finally a 
half million dollars if he would quit at 
Harper’s and go to Europe. 


Harper's 


once re 


Nasr may have been tempted by the 
thought of what he could do with a half 
million dollars, but he showed no sign. He 
told his visitor: 
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“I made up my mind to put some of 
those fellows behind the bars, and I’m go- 
ing to do it.” 

The Tweed ring had dominated Tam- 
many Hall and the New York City gov- 
ernment for several years. The city was 
building a new courthouse, and a large 
share of the cost apparently went into 
private pockets. Plans called for a build- 
ing costing about three million dollars, 
but it had cost eleven millions by 1871, 
and still was far from finished. Other ex- 
penditures were on a similar scale. It was 
estimated that the Tweed ring cost New 
York City a total of about two hundred 
million dollars. 

Nast refused to be bribed or frightened 
by threats. He continued his cartoons, 
and more than any one factor they were 
credited with the defeat of Tammany in 
the election of 1871. The arrest of Tweed 
and several others followed. 

The Democratic Donkey first appeared 
in a Nast cartoon that followed the death 
of Edwin M. Stanton, President Lincoln’s 
Secretary of War. Various Democratic 
newspapers used Stanton’s death as the 
occasion for editorials criticizing his pol- 
icies. Nast showed a donkey labeled 
“Copperhead Papers” kicking a dead lion 
that no longer need be feared. The car- 
toon was not one of Nast’s best, but the 
donkey symbol continued. 


Nast frequently put his cartoon sub- 
jects into scenes from history, Shake- 
speare or other classics. It was in a scene 
from “Aesop’s Fables” that the Repub- 
lican Elephant made his first appearance. 

In 1876, President Grant was nearing 
the end of two terms in the White House, 
and the Third Term, as in 1940, was a live 
political issue. Nast pictured the fable of 
the donkey wearing a lion’s skin—labeled 
“Caesarism”—which ran about through 
the jungle frightening the other animals 
for a time. Among the frightened animals 
was an elephant labeled “The Republican 
Vote.” 

The Tammany Tiger had his origin in 
the tiger’s head that was the symbol of 
the Bix Six Fire Company. Young Tom 
Nast lived near the Big Six fire house 
when he was a small boy in New York, 
and like all small boys was much im- 
pressed by the company’s horse-drawn 
fire engine and its painted tiger’s head. 
The Chief of the Big Six Company was 
William M. Tweed. 

The tiger first appeared as the symbol 
of Tammany Hall in a rather grim Roman 
Arena scene. The beast was pictured de- 
stroying a young woman, representing 
law and order. Tweed and others of the 
New York government looked on from 
the gallery. 

Nast took a great delight in caricaturing 
Horace Greely when the Tribune editor 
was nominated for president by the Dem- 
ocrats and Independent Republicans in 
1872. Greely ran against President Grant, 
who was Nast’s hero and close friend. 

The great editor’s eccentric dress, bald 
head, spectacles and fringe of white 
whiskers under his chin left him a wide 
open mark for cartoonists, and Nast made 
the most of it. 





Wilfred Brown, who penned the biographical 
article on Thomas Nast for this issue of The 
Quill, snapped in the act of inflicting strained 
spinach on his small daughter—the brute! 





In his campaign for the White House 
Greely was forced to ally himself with 
many conflicting elements in both po- 
litical parties, and it was no trouble at 
all for his opponents to pick out many 
inconsistencies between his campaign 
speeches and past editorials. It turned 
out that Horace was a much greater edi- 
tor than a politician, and he was badly 
beaten. 

Many thought Nast went too far in his 
cartoons of Greely. The cartoonist him- 
self was caricatured with the Harper’s 
staff in the Fifth Avenue Journal. The 
cartoon was entitled “Mixing Day at Har- 
per’s—Making Mud to Fling at Greely.” 
Editor Curtis, helping mix the mud, ad- 
vised Nast; “Don’t spit in it, Thomas, it’s 
not gentlemanly.” 


Nasr was Republican in his sympathies 
and support up until the election of 1884. 
In that year the Democrats nominated for 
president Grover Cleveland, the reform 
governor of New York. The cartoonist 
admired Cleveland and he did not see eye- 
to-eye with the Republican nominee, 
James G. Blaine, on a number of ques- 
tions. 

When Nast changed his allegiance, to 
support Cleveland, it was something of a 
national sensation. The force of his car- 
toons actually put Cleveland into the 
White House, as the president admitted. 
Cleveland was elected the first time only 
because he carried his home state of New 
York, and he carried New York by barely 
a thousand votes. 

The day of “personal journalism” was 
ending in Nast’s later years. Greely and 
other of the “giants” were gone, and the 
reading public no longer followed so 
closely the opinions of editors and car- 
toonists. Nast left Harper’s Weekly when 
he felt that he was no longer free in ex- 
pressing himself. 

His cartoons and more serious pictures 


appeared from time to time in various 
publications, but the day of his greatest 
influence was past. 

Early in the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt Nast accepted ap- 
pointment as American consul to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. He considered himself 
more of a journalist than a diplomat, and 
between consular duties he drew cartoons, 
from time to time, for the local Spanish- 
language newspaper. 

Nast died at Guayaquil from yellow 
fever, a few months after his arrival in 
the Tropics. An era of journalism passed 
with him, but the symbols that he created 
have lived on through generations of po- 
litical cartoons. 





Washington 


[Concluded from page 5} 


according to a recent survey, that latest 
statistics show in this connection the dif- 
ficulties encountered, and we hope this 
will receive your wholehearted coopera- 
tion. Due to lack of funds for the fiscal 
year ending in accordance with the gen- 
eral purpose of various phases and var- 
ious aspects, may we point out the sched- 
ule attached is out of print and unavail- 
able for free distribution. Reports from 
the field show, under existing legislation 
our aim is to provide data on the corn and 
hog situation pursuant to, pertaining to, 
and hereunto appended in these rapidly 
changing times. Your question, therefore, 
is hereby answered in the negative.” 

That’s what not to do, decided this corps 
of investigators. It seems a reasonable 
conclusion. 

On the positive side, here’s the advice 
they give. It takes work to make your 
writing readable. It takes still more to 
make it clear. If you’re planning on writ- 
ing for the government, take a tip from 
this analysis: Steer clear of high- 
powered words. Say things plainly and 
to the point. Be fresh in your choice of 
words. Don’t let the lingo of Govern- 
mentish spoil your writing! 





ACCORDING TO — 


“Congratulations for the continued 
high standard of THe QumLL.”—JosEPH 
A. Branopt, Director, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 





“You boys are doing some fine work 
with our magazine. Everyone I know 
of in the American Institute of Jour- 
nalists (SDX professional chapter) 
peruses each edition of THE QuILL re- 
ligiously and gets a big kick out of 
the articles. Congratulations!” —JoHN 
S. Ross, Los Angeles (Calif.) Exam- 
iner. 

> 


“T’'d hate to be without THe QUILL, 
and particularly like the columns and 
features on free lance, fiction and 
short story writing. A few of the tips 
have netted me sales.”—-GLen W. Mc- 
GratH, Madison, Wis. 
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‘THE BOOK BEAT. 





Free Lancer’s Journeys 


THE GREAT CIRCLE, Further Adven- 
tures in Free-Lancing, by Carleton Beals. 
358 pp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
and New York. $3. 


This latest volume from the busy pen 
of the ever-writing, ever-traveling Carle- 
ton Beals is, like his “Glass Houses,” 
rather difficult to pin down to any one 
general literary term. 

First, of course, it is autobiographical, 
the story of a writer’s travels, observa- 
tions, experiences and something of his 
work. It is also an excellent travel vol- 
ume, for it brings you not only the sights 
and smells and sounds of the countries 
visited, but also generous slices of the 
current history of each and the people 
involved. In this latter regard it is some- 
thing of a political panorama, pages from 
current history. But enough of the gen- 
eral idea of “The Great Circle” and more 
of the specific. 

To begin with, this volume picks up 
Beals’ personal narrative at 1928—where 
he left off in “Glass Houses’—and brings 
it down to the present. It opens in then 
peaceful Spain, but notes the undercur- 
rent that later was to break out in civil 
strife. It moves quickly to Africa’s north- 
ern shores for revealing traveler’s tales 
spun by an experienced wanderer and 
story teller. 

Ceuta, Gibraltar, Sheshuan, Tangier, 
Fez—and a succession of other storied 
cities, then the scene shifts to Italian 
cities, Greece, Turkey and then Russia 
and Germany before Beals returns to his 
adopted Mexico. 

Beals devotes 11 of the 28 chapters in 
“The Great Circle” to Mexico, and vivid, 
revealing chapters they are. There is light 
on political events, the figures who par- 
ticipated in them. There are intimate 
glimpses of the Mexico few travelers see; 
the mysterious Mexico of antiquity, pres- 
ent-day Mexico, a stirring giant with the 
marching trend of peasants and workers 
leading, perhaps, to a new and significant 
role in a troubled world. 


What to Believe? 


HOAXES, by Curtis D. MacDougall. 
336 pp. The Macmillan Co. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 


Here is one of the most interesting and 
unusual books that will be found on any 
publisher’s list this fall—a case history of 
more than 400 hoaxes in almost every 
field of human endeavor, a fairly com- 
plete record of fakery throughout the his- 
tory of mankind. 

You leave the volume with mingled 
feelings—the realization that Barnum was 
so utterly right when he said something 
to the effect there’s a sucker born every 
minute; how easy it is to fool a lot of peo- 
ple at almost any time, and the question 
“Can anything be true?”—or what CAN 
you believe about anything at any time? 
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Book Bulletins 


A fast-moving, action-filled narrative 
Oliver Gramling. 506 pp. Farrar and 


Rinehart, Inc., New York and Toronto. 
$3.50. 


A fast-moving, action filled narrative 
of the rise of the Associated Press, 
written after several years of research 
by an executive assistant in the New 
York bureau of the newsgathering or- 
ganization. 

The story traces the development of 
cooperative news gathering and treats 
of wars, disasters, tragedies and fias 
coes as viewed by reporters on the 
shifting scenes of world affairs. Ad 
venture, excitement and suspense 
crowd its pages as the story of news 
and the men who write it unfolds. 


I SPEAK FOR MYSELF, An Editor 
in His World. By Edwin Francis Ed- 
gett. 385 pp. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 8&3. 


From his 40 years’ experience as lit- 
erary and drama critic on the Boston 
Evening Transcript, Edwin Francis 
Edgett writes his impressions of au 
thors and actors, of plays and books, 
of his own work, thereby creating an 
interesting survey of the literary and 
theatrical heritage of his time. 


YANKEE REPORTER, by 8S. Burton 
Heath. 391 pp. Wilfred Funk, Ine., 
New York, 83. 


The story of a country newspaper 
man who graduated to the front ranks 
of metropolitan writers and has been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for distin 
guished reporting, 

Mr. Heath, a member of the New 
York World Telegram’s staff, has been 
a watchdog of public offices. His work 
has resulted in sensational stories. He 
treats of these stories and serves up a 
wealth of intimate anecdotes about 
business and political figures in a lively 
and revealing book. 


(Editor's Note: ‘“‘Book Bulletins are 
not presented as adequate reviews, but 
as brief highlights of current books of 
particular interest to newspaper peo 
ple.) 











Mr. MacDougall’s purposes in writing 
this book were several. One major reason 
was that assembling and telling the stories 
of major fakes or hoaxes or whoppers 
would be fun for the writer—and the 
reader. He certainly succeeded on that 
score. 

Then, he wanted to study the hoax as 
a means of swaying public opinion—and 
that he has done in a scholarly, scientific 
manner, all the while being as entertain- 
ing as any sideshow of human failings, 
foibles, fancies and fakeries naturally 
would be. 

Humbuggery, he reveals, falls into sev- 
eral classes. Some is done for fun en- 
tirely; some for political cause or effect; 
some for a variety of motives, including 
jealousy, vanity or venom; others for per- 
sonal profit. He endeavors to show why 
such stories are accepted as factual; to 
examine the importance of hoaxes in 
many fields and to show how they spread 
and acquire influence and significance. 

Scarcely a field of endeavor has been 
neglected by the fakers, this volume re- 
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veals. History texts, despite the debunk- 
ers, still contain legends presented as 
fact. Fakeries and forgeries have figured 
again and again in governmental affairs. 
Art, literature, science, religion, archae- 
ology and almost every other field have 
had their share of humbugs and hum- 
buggery. 

There is a special chapter devoted to 
journalistic hoaxes, some of them well 
known to any journalism student, others 
not so well known. Most journalistic 
hoaxes, it appears, were due to the puck- 
ish or impish humor of some writer or 
editor; the desire to show up some cor- 
respondent or rival paper that had been 
lifting news or pictures without credit, or 
a desire to send circulation soaring, at 
least for the time being. 

After perusing this volume—chuckling 
over the whoppers that have brightened 
many a dull news day without harming 
anyone and considering the serious effects 
of other hoaxes, fakes and forgeries—it is 
a lot easier to understand how the Goeb- 
bels, Creels, Bernays, Lees and other ex- 
ponents of publicity and propaganda 
achieve their desired objectives. 


That Man Stalin 


STALIN, Czar of all the Russias. By 
Eugene Lyons. 292 pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Philadelphia & New York. $2.50. 


At a time when all the world, probably 
including Joseph Stalin himself, is won- 
dering what Russia’s future moves in the 
game of power politics are to be, this 
book presents a searching study of the 
man who must make those moves. 

Few, if any, correspondents were or are 
in a better position to have written such 
a study. Eugene Lyons knows Russia. 
He was the first foreign correspondent to 
interview Stalin after the latter’s rise to 
power. During his six years in Moscow 
he had an unusual opportunity to observe 
the Soviet experiment. His “Assignment 
in Utopia,” a best seller, preceded this 
significant contribution to current his- 
tory. 

Stalin’s story, of course, is integrated 
with the larger story of the Revolution 
and the Communist party. The tracing of 
his career means the tracing of the course 
of affairs that brought the downfall of the 
Czar and the red wake that followed. 

Stalin emerges from the words of Lyons 
as a slow, lumbering figure who remained 
in the shadows gathering the strands of 
authority and power while others held the 
spotlight. His was a policy of compromise, 
vagueness, rather than the risk of open 
defeat in a straightforward fight. 

Lenin, finally aware of the growing 
power of Stalin, was preparing for a show- 
down with the lumbering Georgian when 
death intervened. Stalin, Lyons points 
out, thereupon proceeded to deify Lenin, 
made himself heir to Lenin’s position and 
plotted the downfall of Trotsky. 

Subsequently, he became the party, the 
present-day omnipotent Czar, over one- 
sixth of the earth’s habitable surface, a 
man whose moves are likely to shift the 
stream of history in the months ahead. 
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Is the Press Measuring Up? 


| Concluded from page 4] 


I might add that never before has there 
been so general printing of complete texts, 
either of a presidential candidate or of 
the President himself, as in the case of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and statements. 

Another footnote on fairness: President 
Roosevelt himself commended the news- 
papers for their comprehensive and ob- 
jective handling of the European war 
news, though he did add, of course, that 
he wished the same objectivity prevailed 
in handling domestic news. 

As to the charge that newspapers gen- 
erally print heads which are directly op- 
posed to the facts in the stories on which 
they are placed, all I can do is make the 
blunt statement it is not true. The per- 
centage of heads printed in all the news- 
papers of America in a year which do not, 
as accurately as the limitations of space 
will permit, reflect the nature of the story, 
is so small as to require many zeros be- 
tween the decimal point and the figure. 
Through haste, incorrect heads do appear 
but they are corrected immediately. In 
my 35 years on newspapers I have never 
known a lying head to be ordered written 
—or intentionally written without orders! 


Now for what seems to me perhaps the 
most important responsibility of all—that 
the newspaper shall be independent of 
outside control. I have said one must dis- 
tinguish between influence and control. 
The two are vastly different. Remember 
that the newspaper is a private business 
enterprise charged with a high degree of 
public responsibility. We must remember, 
as James Truslow Adams has said, this is 
a business civilization. It is business 
which makes modern life possible, which 
gives us jobs. When business doesn’t 
function, our life doesn’t function well. 
We have seen how inadequately can gov- 
ernment take up the slack in business. 
The newspaper not only operates in an 
environment of business but the news- 
paper itself is business. It is a business 
requiring increasingly larger investments 
of capital to produce the kind of a paper 
readers demand. 

I have already said that in the old days 
of the political newspapers many, if not 
most of them, were not only influenced, 
but to a considerable extent controlled 
by the political parties by the grace of 
whose patronage they were kept alive. 
But with the development of advertising, 
newspapers were able to become going 
business concerns and so freed them- 
selves from political control. Nor has it 
been a case of switching one master for 
another. 

If it is important that newspapers be 
kept free from political and business con- 
trol, it is even more vital that they be 
kept free from government control. This 
inevitably brings up some discussion of 
freedom of the press. I hesitate to men- 
tion it, it is such a mauled and misunder- 
stood subject; yet it can scarcely be 
avoided in any consideration of the news- 


paper and its public responsibility, espe- 
cially in the discussion of this matter of 
control. 

First of all, freedom of the press his- 
torically and essentially means only one 
thing—freedom from government control. 
It is important to understand this since, 
as someone has said, one of the greatest 
responsibilities of the press is to serve as 
that check upon growth of governmental 
power which no written constitution has 
ever been able to provide. 

Ours is essentially a government of the 
Ins against the Outs and the Outs against 
the Ins. That is why I suspect it is more 
important that any incumbent adminis- 
tration shall have vigorous opposition 
rather than that it shall have overwhelm- 
ing support, for when criticism is not 
spoken, that growth of too great govern- 
mental power, against which our consti- 
tution sought to protect us, cannot be 
prevented. 

These are not merely high-sounding 
words. They are the sober truth. For 
only the government, as experience of 
dictatorial countries has proved, can 
reach out and throttle all newspapers, tell 
them what they can print, what they can- 
not print, and, what is more, how it shall 
be printed in respect to headlines and the 
comment on it. We have in Europe a 
graphic picture of what happens to a peo- 
ple when the government does control the 
newspapers. 

It is also by reference to the files of old 
newspapers that one can best sense what 
a tremendous improvement there has 
been in advertising. I have already 
touched upon this in another connection. 
Whereas formerly most newspapers were 
dominated by advertising promising cures 
for the most loathesome and incurable dis- 
eases, lotteries and get-rich-quick schemes 
of every sort, today advertising is almost 
a model of decency and integrity. 

Advertising is not perfect, of course. 
There is a good deal of bunk in advertis- 
ing, but not much today that is vicious or 
untruthful in spite of the attacks which 
are made upon it. 

I shall not go into the matter of cost of 
advertising for that is not germane to our 
subject. But I might add that the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund has made an exhaus- 
tive study of distribution in general and 
has brought out some most interesting 
facts in respect to advertising costs which 
are quite at variance with many popular 
notions as to its expense to the consumer. 


To sum up, I would say I hope I have 
shown that the newspaper is discharging 
its public responsibilities better than it 
ever has in the past, better than do the 
newspapers in any other land, and fur- 
ther, fully as well as our American insti- 
tutions charged with as high a degree 
of public responsibility are discharging 
theirs. And when I say this, I am really 
saying that it is discharging its responsi- 
bilities better than these, in view of the 


fact that it has to operate within the 
framework of a business enterprise, as is 
not the case with these other institutions 
I have mentioned. 

No one can say that political corrup- 
tion has never affected our public school 
systems; that our great universities have 
always been free from the same kind of 
business influence of which newspapers 
are accused (I myself had an experience 
which convinced me that a great univer- 
sity made a compromise to the practical 
which was more than dubious); that uni- 
versity teachers have not at times paid 
with their jobs for expression of views 
trustees may have considered unsound; 
that some practitioners of medicine have 
never departed from the ethics and the 
grave public responsibilities; that lawyers 
never, as advocates, and for the fees of 
gangsters and crooks, forget the ethics of 
their profession; that politicians or even 
holders of high positions are invariably 
altruistic, self-sacrificing, and never yield 
to desire for personal advantage; that gov- 
ernmental corruption is unknown. 

Blunt and often valid criticisms are 
made of all these institutions I have men- 
tioned, of democracy itself. But, with it 
all, we still have reason for confidence in 
the integrity of our schools, of our uni- 
versities, of our churches, of our govern- 
mental system, of our hospitals. Their 
helpful and benevolent aspects far tran- 
scend their unfavorable. The same I sin- 
cerely believe is true of the newspaper. 

But the final and best proof that the 
daily newspapers of America are dis- 
charging their responsibilities well is 
found in the fact that the American peo- 
ple are today better informed than ever 
before, are the best informed in the world. 
They have the information on which to 
base sound judgments. Dr. Gallup, whose 
cross section polls are an important new 
development in journalism, says that the 
longer he conducts the polls, the more he 
is convinced of the soundness of demo- 
cratic judgments. He can submit a long 
list of issues on which he has sampled 
opinion and the soundness of the judg- 
ments pronounced were vindicated by 
later developments. Incidentally, it was 
on the basis of the information furnished 
by the newspapers and by the radio that 
President Roosevelt in 1936 was re-elected 
to office, despite the editorial opposition 
of the majority of newspapers. This was a 
notable vindication, it seems to me, of the 
general fairness and completeness with 
which the news of the campaign was fur- 
nished. 

It is interesting, I think, that one of the 
most vigorous and picturesque critics of 
the newspapers, Secretary Ickes, admits, 
after all his criticisms, that the American 
press today is the best in the world. But 
he wants better newspapers. So do IL 
But he and I differ in this respect: I am 
more interested in trends that I am in 
any present status. And I can say, after 
my 35 years of newspaper work, I know 
that the newspaper which will discharge 
its public responsibilities still better, as 
we all want, is coming, because, in com- 
parison with the newspaper of the past, 
it is already here. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Sports Fiction 


Orrxann. it might be concluded that 
sports would be one of the most lucrative 
fields of fiction. This conclusion might be 
arrived at from a consideration of the pro- 
portionate prominence of athletics in the 
newspapers and over the radio. However, 
sports are taboo with several fiction syn- 
dicates and represent a fraction of the fic- 
tion output. 

Rattling good sport stories will find a 
ready market in the general national mag- 
azines—Satevepost, Collier’s Cosmo, Red- 
book, etc. The major market for sports 
fiction rests with the group of pulps de- 
voted entirely to that field. 

To be merely well versed in sports is 
not sufficient to gratify the readers of 
these magazines. An intimate knowledge 
of the sport which is the background of 
the story is necessary to relate any con- 
vincing tale to these readers. 


Sports fiction, on the whole, fits into 
the melodramatic pattern. The highest 
principles of virtue and exemplary sports- 
manship must be interpreted in terms of 
the final score. The villainous elements 
must be thoroughly chastised. A girl on 
the sidelines to cheer the hero on is rec- 
ommended as stimulating to the reader 
interest. 

With the melodrama must come fast, 
roaring action. There is no time to stop 
and reflect. The story must plunge ahead 
without a letup to sweep the reader up 


to the explosive climax and the denoue- 
ment. 


Appended is a list of the publications 
depending upon sports fiction for their 
reader appeal. 


Ace Sports, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 
Harry Widmer, Editor. Human interest is the 
dominant note here. Woman interest is es 
sential in the longer stories. Buys short stories, 
3,000-5,000 words, and novelettes, 9,000-12,000. 
Payment is at a minimum of Ic per word. 

Champion Sports, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. Harry Widmer, Editor. Published by the 
same house as above. Stories run considerably 
longer, payment also ic per word and up. 

Dime Sports, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
All sports covered here. Good humorous stories 
are welcomed. Editor Alden H. Norton prefers 
lengths 3,000-5,000 words. The minimum is Ic 
per word on acceptance. 

Popular Sports, 22 W. 48th St., New York 
City. Leo wy ye Editor. Strong character 
ization in any field of sports with sustained ac- 
tion will find a quick market here. Short 
stories run from 1,000-6,000 words. Lead novel- 
ettes up to 15,000 words. Payment is Ic a word 
on acceptance and more for exceptional stories. 

Sports Story, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Ronald Oliphant, Editor. This is a Street 
& Smith pulp that has been the leader in its 
field for many years. Covers all sports with a 
gusto. Prefers lengths up to 6,000 words. Pay- 
ment is the best in the field, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Sports, 22 W. 48th St.. New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Buys fiction em- 
phasizing all sports, collegiate, amateur, and 

ro. The human interest angle is desired here. 
The short stories can run any length up to 6,- 
000 words while novelettes run up to 10,000. 
Payment ic a word and up on acceptance. 
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Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Balti 
more, Md. Edgar Horn, Editor. Buys fiction 
with thoroughbred racing as a background. 
Desired lengths are specified at 4,000 6,000 
words. Renumeration for accepted stories is 
34c a word on publication. 





Market Tips 


_ “May I ask you to mention our new maga 
zine in your publications? It is a monthly 
pulp; the name is Stirring Detective & West 
ern Stories. The first issue is now on the stands 
We are in the market for adult detective and 
western stories. No taboos except the ordinary 
and obvious ones. Lengths preferred are 3,000 
to 6,000 words. Rate is one-half to one cent. 
Hope to do better in the not distant future.— 
Jerry Albert, editor, Albing Publications, 19 
East 48th Street, New York City. 





Writer's Write-Ups 


Hugh Bradley, author of “Such Was 
Saratoga,” was born in Maryland 39 years 
ago and attended schools and colleges in 
that state. He seemed destined to become 
a lawyer until, while waiting to hear from 
his bar examinations, he was persuaded 
to join the staff of a Baltimore paper. 

He continued until 1931 as sports editor, 
book reviewer, theatrical critic, special 
reporter, occasional editorial writer and 
featured sports writer on Baltimore and 
New York papers. From then until 1934 
he wrote short stories and articles which 
were published in such widely separated 
publications as the American Magazine 
and the American Mercury. For the next 
five years he was sports editor and sports 
columnist for a New York paper. He now 
is devoting his entire time to free-lance 
writing. 

Within the past year he has had six 
short stories published in Redbook maga- 
zine, has been commissioned to do a play 
(comedy) and is currently devoting his 
time to a forthcoming book about Havana. 

He is possessed of a wife who is an 
Ibsen actress, a dramatic soprano and a 
grand cook. He lives on a farm at South 
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Kent, Conn., where he is proud of having 
raised a pedigreed Doberman, a cat named 
Snuffbucket, a beard, occasional garden 
vegetables and a varied assortment of 
flowers. Apart from such things his inter- 
ests are history, politics, military science 
and Americana. He is a teetotaler but 
makes up for that by consuming far too 
many cigars and far too much black coffee 
and candy. 





Books & Authors 


Doubleday, Doran have contracted with 
Harold Lavine of the Institute for Propa 
ganda Analysis for “Fifth Column in 
America,” a book summing up the Insti 
tute’s findings after a survey of Ameri 
can groups of the extreme Left and ex 
treme Right. 

. 

A new and completely revised edition 
of Duncan Aikman’s “The All-American 
Front” (Doubleday, Doran), to be known 
as the “Hemisphere Defense” edition, has 
just been issued. Mr. Aikman, Latin 
American correspondent for PM, made a 
flying trip through South America before 
attending the Havana Conference, and in 
revising this third edition of his book he 
brings the material into focus with Nazi 
dominated Europe and with the trend to 
ward Pan-American unity expressed in 
recent diplomatic moves. A new wrapper 
and format distinguish the “Hemisphere 
Defense” edition from those preceding it 

- 
Hallet Abend, correspondent in China 
for the New York Times, has contracted 
with Doubleday, Doran & Co. for a book 
on Gen. Frederick Ward. He has access, 
it is said, to material hitherto unrevealed. 


Carl Van Doren’s “The American Novel” 
has been published in a new and enlarged 
edition by the Macmillan Co. The new 
edition, nearly twice the length of the 
original, traces the history of the Amer 
ican novel for 150 years. 
* 

Pertinax, internationally famous French 
journalist, is putting the finishing touches 
on a book explaining the fall of France, 
which Doubleday, Doran will publish 
this winter. 








How Can Weekly Newspapers 
Get More Advertising? 


Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 
classified—is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine, 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prob- 
lems of small town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 w. 39th St., New York 
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Cll-Ciboard 


for 


DES MOINES! 


via 


ROCK 


Island 





Official 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Convention Railroad 


GET READY NOW to attend the 
Twenty-fifth National Convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi... November 14- 
17... at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 


Travel to and from this big profes- 
sional journalistic meeting via the 
ROCK ISLAND LINES .. . Official 
Sigma Delta Chi Convention Railroad. 


Convenient Routing — 
Wherever You Live! 


The ROCK ISLAND LINES offer 
you a convenient routing no matter 
where you live . . . Maine or Califor- 
nia, Texas or Minnesota. 


From the east, the most direct route 
is by way of Chicago, where you can 
join a special party of SDX members 
and travel direct to Des Moines, leav- 
ing Chicago at 1:55 p. m., Nov. 14, on 
the “Rocky Mountain Rocket.” (The 
“Des Moines Rocket” leaves at 5:05 
p. m.) 


Buy your ticket to the Sigma Delta 
Chi Convention via ROCK ISLAND 
LINES and make your trip more 
pleasant. 





See the ROCK ISLAND LINES ticket 


agent in your city or write: 


A. D. MARTIN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Il. 














ROUTE OF THE ROCKETS 


ROCK ISLAND 





Prominent Newsmen 
to Address Convention 
of SDX in Des Moines 


By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Tx program for the 25th national con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, has been arranged 
to be of equal interest to professional and 
undergraduate members. Keeping up a 
rigid professional pace, the fraternity will 
present as speakers more than a dozen 
men nationally known in various phases 
of journalism. The convention will be 
held November 14 to 17 inclusive, in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

James R. Young, former INS manager 
in Japan expelled last summer for his fac- 
tual reports on the Japanese-Chinese war; 
Major James E. Crown, managing editor 
of the New Orleans States, the newspaper 
which campaigned against and cleaned 
out the old Huey Long machine in Louisi- 
ana; Peter C. Rhodes, United Press corre- 
spondent in Finland and Norway during 
the German invasion, are among the head- 
liners who will speak at the meeting. 

To be attended by delegates and other 
members from professional and under- 
graduate chapters from throughout the 
country, the convention will open infor- 
mally with a smoker Thursday evening, 
November 14, with the first business ses- 
sions beginning on Friday morning. 

A professional session, called “Voca- 
tional Review,” will be held Friday after- 
noon, following a luncheon sponsored by 
the Meredith Publishing Company. Dur- 
ing the afternoon session more than eight 
“brass tacks” discussions of as many 
branches of journalism will be conducted 
by authoritative speakers. These discus- 
sions will include statements concerning 
the requirements for entering the fields, 
possibilities for advancement, limitations, 
the general scope of the business, and the 
possible future in these branches of jour- 
nalism. The weekly, small city and met- 
ropolitan daily newspaper; magazines, 
press associations, business or trade jour- 
nals, public relations, and publicity are 
among the fields to be discussed. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and LOOK magazine will be hosts to the 
convention at dinner Friday evening. 

Of special interest to professional mem- 
bers will be the program for Saturday. 
At luncheon, following a morning devoted 
to business and Undergraduate chapter 
affairs, past national officers attending the 
meeting will be honored. Invitations have 
been extended to all past national officers 
to attend the convention. Will W. Loomis, 
publisher and editor of the LaGrange 
(Ill.) Citizen and a past national honor- 
ary president, will preside. 

Peter C. Rhodes, United Press foreign 
correspondent, will speak at 1:30 p. m. 
Following his address there will be a ses- 
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James R. Young 


Former INS manager in Japan expelled from 
that country last summer, who will speak at 
SDX convention during luncheon meeting 
Saturday, November 16. 





sion entitled “Journalism of the Future.” 
This session will include talks by four 
proponents of modern and progressive 
journalism. Volney Fowler, assistant to 
the president of the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration of LaGrange, III., will discuss bet- 
ter reporting of big business news; Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher, the Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, will discuss general progressive 
trends in newspaper publishing; Ralph L. 
Peters, roto editor, the Detroit News, who 
will preside at the session, will review the 
progress and trends in pictorial journal- 
ism; and a fourth speaker, yet unnamed, 
will discuss public opinion polls and 
changing trends during the presidential 
campaign. 

Highlight of the convention will be the 
banquet Saturday evening at which Major 
James E. Crown will be the principal 
speaker. Inaugurating its distinguished 
service awards program in the profes- 
sional field, the fraternity will present 
medallions and certificates to those news- 
papermen in general reporting, Wash- 
ington and foreign correspondents, edito- 
rial writing, and radio newswriting, se- 
lected for these honors because of out- 
standing work during 1939. Awards in 
various contests in the undergraduate 
field will also be made. 

The convention will adjourn Sunday 
noon following a business session during 
which officers for 1941 will be elected. 





R. W. Witp (Ohio Professional), journal- 
ism instructor at Ohio University for the 
past year, has been appointed assistant 
professor of journalism in the school of 
journalism of West Virginia University. 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 





Called to the Colors 





Eugene Phillips 


Phillips, University of Georgia gradu- 
ate of 1939, who related in the June, 1940, 
Quitt how he had “Lumbered into Jour- 
nalism” and become editor of the Log of 
Long-Bell, monthly news magazine of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.., 
has been called to the army as a reserve 
officer stationed at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

The Log, which has become an out- 
standing example of employer-employee 
magazine under his editorship, will be 
edited in his absence by R. L. (Bob) West- 
cott. 





Howarp M. Paut (Marquette 38) has 
joined the continuity staff of radio station 
WTMJ, the Milwaukee Journal. He for- 
merly was employed in the advertising de- 
partment at Gimbel Brothers. 


SHermMan W. Neepuam (Grinnell Profes- 
sional), editor and publisher of the Ames 
(Iowa) Milepost, was the 1940 winner of 
the annual Iowa American Legion edi- 
torial contest open to all Iowa newspapers. 


SrepHen McDonovucu (Iowa State ’29), sci- 
ence writer of the Associated Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected treasurer 
of the National Association of Science 
Writers. 


Vic BiveporNn (Iowa State ’40), publisher 
of the Scott County Tribune of Walcott, 
Iowa, has one of the most novel news- 
paper “laboratories” in the Middle’ West, 
where young boys and girls with journal- 
istic ambitions are given a chance to gain 
practical experience. Jim Colby (Mar- 
quette Professional) is one of the mem- 
bers of the staff. 


W. R. Frier (Georgia ’28), of the Bartow 
Herald, Cartersville, Ga., has been elected 
president of the Georgia Press association. 
Bos O’Kettey (Georgia ’33), of the Doug- 
lasville Sentinel, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Harry Woop (Wisconsin "32), professor of 
journalism at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was managing editor of the Troy (O.) 
Daily News during the summer. 


Britt Rocers (Georgia *40) of Elberton, 
Ga., has accepted a position in the adver- 
tising department of The Liebel-Flarsheim 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


BENJAMIN F. LAwReENcE (Butler Associ- 
ate), general manager of the Indianapolis 
Star, and Mrs. Lawrence suffered injuries 
near Indianapolis Aug. 27, in a head-on 
automobile crash in which a woman pas- 
senger in another car was injured fatally. 
Mr. Lawrence suffered a broken bone in 
his left ankle and Mrs. Lawrence suffered 
fractures of the left ankle and left wrist 
and cuts and bruises. 


W. Verne McKinney (Oregon State ’23), 
editor, Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus, has been 
appointed chairman of the NEA advertis- 
ing agency relations committee. 


Wiiytram McCteery (Nebraska 31) has 
taken the position of picture editor and 
Sunday magazine editor with PM, New 
York City. 


Jay Writs (Southern Methodist Profes- 
sional), for several years with the Dallas 
United Press bureau, has joined the Texas 
Chain Stores Association as director of 
press relations. He succeeds GENE Cooper 
(Southern Methodist Professional), who 
through the 1920’s and early 1930’s was 
night city editor and sometimes roving 
staff correspondent of the Dallas Morning 
News. Cooper goes to Oklahoma City as 
Oklahoma manager for Braun & Company 
of Los Angeles. 


Rosert A. Cook (Indiana °33), managing 
editor, Bloomington (Ind.) Star, has re- 
signed to take charge of athletic publicity 
for Indiana University at Bloomington. 


WriiraM R. Crass (Indiana ’36), makeup 
editor, Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, has 
been shifted to assistant city editor. 


GARDNER COWLES, Jr. (Grinnell Profes- 
sional), associate publisher, has an- 
nounced the return of Harlan Miller to 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune edi- 
torial offices after three years as a syndi- 
cated Washington columnist for the Wash- 
ington Post. 


Cart H. Gertz (Washington °13), former 
editor of THE QumLL, is taking a much 
needed rest at his old family home in 
Tacoma, Wash., after 20 years’ active work 
in the field of public relations in New 
York City. Mr. Getz was last with the 
department of public relations of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in New York 
City. 

Roscoz Wricut (Grinnell °22), former 
Iowa and Texas newspaperman, has been 
appointed director of information and sta- 


tistics for the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Homer D. GraHam (Oregon 731), former 
editor of the semi-weekly Sitka (Alaska) 
Sentinel, is the new editor of the Port Or- 
ford (Ore.) Post. 


Harry Cross (Washington State ’36), New 
York Herald Tribune sports writer was 


Heads Texans 





Robert L. Johnson 


Johnson, who heads the Dallas professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, was graduated from South. 
ern Methodist University with a B.Sc. in Jour- 
nalism in February, 1926. While at the univer- 
sity, he was president of Alpha Delta Epsilon, 
which later became the SMU chapter of SDX;: 
also edited the Semi-Weekly Campus, headed 
the Press Club and directed publicity for the 
university. He is a member of Pi Kappa 
Alpha. 

Following graduation, he started to work 
for the Associated Press as pony editor for 
the Dallas bureau, continuing as relief wire 
editor for two years after leaving the AP. He 
joined the advertising staff of the Texas 
Power & Light Co. in May, 1926, which posi- 
tion he still holds. He taught journalism and 
advertising in the Dallas Public Evening 
Schools from 1926 to 1940; served as assistant 
manager of the Texas Election Bureau, cooper- 
ative newspaper organization set up to cover 
elections, from 1924 to 1937, and as manager 
since that time. 

Johnson is married and has a son, Robert, 
Jr.. 14 years old. 





married recently to Mrs. Julia Egan 
Cruess, of Great Neck, L. I, at Falls 
Church, Va. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Shrines of Journalism 


Now that Newspaper Week has come 
and gone, the thought occurs that var- 
ious journalistic organizations, particu- 
larly Sigma Delta Chi, should undertake 


and national historical, civic and patriotic 
organizations toward marking the various 
shrines of journalism. 

The United States, after these many 
years, is taking interest and pride in its 
figures of history and the background of 
significant events against which they 
moved. Various states and organizations 
have undertaken to erect markers designating historic spots. 
Organizations are preserving historic buildings, restoring 
others and assembling collections of valuable relics and memen- 
toes of leaders in various fields. 

Journalism has been slow to honor its own. In recent years, 
Journalism Halls of Fame in various leading schools and de- 
partments of journalism have taken the initial steps to correct 
this neglect. Through their efforts, the journalistic figures of 
their respective states are being honored, their contributions to 
their state, nation and profession perpetuated. 

Other steps have been taken recently in the same direction, 
perhaps indicating a trend which we hope will continue. 





In San Francisco, for example, tribute was paid to the city’s 
first newspaper publisher with the dedication of a plaque to the 
memory of Samual Brannan, founder of the California Star. 
The plaque, donated to the city by natives of Utah now living 
in San Francisco, was placed at the corner of Broadway and 
Battery Streets to mark the spot where Brannan landed in 1846 
with 250 Mormons. 

In New York, Park Row officially became Printing House 
Square in that section of the city which formerly was the news- 
paper publishing center of the city. New street signs were un- 
veiled and a plaque was placed in the pavement at the foot of 
the statue of Benjamin Franklin. The statue has stood before 
the old Tribune building since 1872. 

The plaque carries this inscription: 

“Printing House Square, former location of many newspapers 
and printing houses, including Sun, Times, World, Tribune, 
Herald. Placed by State Education Department, New York 
Times, Printing Magazine, New York Herald Tribune, The Sun, 
New York Employing Printers Association, Allied Printing 
Trades Council. 1940.” 

Also in New York, the bronze Minerva, the old Herald clock 
with its sturdy bell ringers, “Stuff” and “Guff,” and two of the 
famous Herald owls with their blinking eyes, all so familiar to 
New Yorkers of a generation ago, are coming back to Herald 
Square to be enshrined in a 40-foot granite monument which 
will have an important place in the general scheme for the 
beautification of Sixth Avenue. 

These are a few recent developments along this line which 
have come to our attention. No doubt there are others which 
we overlooked. The point is, some steps are being taken in the 
right direction, but they are but a small although significant 
beginning. 


THERE are homes of noted editors that could and should be 
preserved, together with collections of the books, editorials, ar- 
ticles and effects of the individuals. 

For example, the home of Don Piatt in Ohio. Now in the 
hands of the family and open to the public, the home might well 
be a journalistic shrine owned and maintained by the state with 
the aid and cooperation of the various newspaper and editorial 
organizations of Ohio. 

At New Richmond, O., James G. Birney published his anti- 


AS 
WE VIEW 


a cooperative program with state, local IT 


slavery paper, the Philanthropist, and the 
citizens of the community rallied to his 
defense when he was threatened. The 
site of his newspaper office might well be 
marked, together with something of the 
man and his works. 

Michigan is paying tribute to Fr. Ga- 
briel Richard, who brought to Michigan 
its first printing press and was responsible 
for the publication of the first newspaper 
in the area. 

The lives and works of countless other 
pioneers, leaders and figures of journalism 
—Elijah Parish Lovejoy, abolitionist edi- 
tor slain at Alton, Ill., William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, another famed abolition editor, Abe Martin, Horace 
Greeley, to mention a few—could and should be perpetuated 
through markers, plaques, statues, the preservation of their 
homes or birthplaces, etc. 

The reading public should know and appreciate its news- 
papers more. Newspaper Week will help, but why stop at the 
designation of a week? Why not a continuous program of tell- 
ing the stories behind the headlines, of the men who gather the 
news? Why not a cooperative program or effort to perpetuate 
the names and deeds of those who, through their pens, contrib- 
ute and have contributed as much to democracy as those who 


wield the sword? e 


The “Open Door” Closes Tighter 


Tue Japan Advertiser, owned and edited in Tokyo since 1908 
by Benjamin W. Fleisher, is no more. The paper—the only 
American daily newspaper in Japan—was merged with the 
Japanese-owned, English language Japan Times and Mail. 

In commenting on the merger, the Advertiser management 
was quoted by the United Press as saying: 

“Conditions in Japan, which have changed during the past 
few years, made the transfer advisable. No pressure of any 
kind was brought to bear on negotiations.” 

Be that as it may, the fact remains, as the New York Times 
noted in an editorial commenting on the merger: “There was 
no longer room in present-day Japan for this American news- 
paper. 

“It was,” continued the Times, “too fair, too intelligent to be 
tolerated by the military clique which now dominates Japa- 
nese policy. For years it had given English-speaking citizens 
in the Far East a remarkably complete coverage of world 
news; its typography and editing were surpassed by only a 
handful of dailies in this country. Its mere presence in Tokyo 
was a daily credit to American journalism, a daily help in 
keeping friendship alive between the Japanese and American 
peoples. 

“But the obstacles to such a newspaper must have been heart- 
breaking in recent years, quite apart from the strain of present 
international events. How could a newspaper be intelligent 
when it had to refer to a gigantic three years’ war as the ‘China 
incident’? How could it hope to be fair and accurate under a 
censorship as all-pervading as the Japanese? The present Jap- 
anese government assumes that ‘thought-control’ is one of its 
rightful prerogatives; it therefore dooms such a newspaper as 
the Japan Advertiser, which assumed that its readers could 
think for themselves. One can only hope for the day when it 
will be possible to revive this fine newspaper in the capital of a 
friendly Japan.” 

Tue Quitt echoes the sentiments of the Times in regretting the 
passing of the Japan Advertiser. Its going means the dissolving 
of one of the few remaining ties of friendship between two great 
nations, ties that have been drawn taut, even to the breaking 
point, by the military gentry of Japan which seems so intent 
on ruining its own country and the rest of the Far East. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


ventor down through the list of all 
persons who associate with it, the 
machine has left a string of maniacs, 
bankrupts, New Dealers and plain 
liars. 

Years ago when printers were 
printers, one fairly intelligent work- 
man was capable of producing not 
less than enough errors to fully oc- 
cupy the attention of one person an 
hour. The linotype, however, will 
produce 400 lines of errors an hour, 
providing 400 people with 400 things 
to rave about. Summed up, one lino- 
type, one machinist, one operator and 
a day’s run of typical copy will pro- 
duce enough errors to consume a roll 
of paper weighing 700 pounds and, if 
stretched out like a Saturday night, 
will extend from here to a couple of 
filling stations beyond Hazelton. 

Now if there are any questions you 
might care to ask, wait until you get 
home and ask them of your old man, 
for it’s nuts to doughnuts he knows 
more about running a newspaper 
than any publisher or newspaperman. 
That's why we are having this open 
house—we need advice. 

Now if you'll please follow your 
guide, she’ll escort you to the stone 
where the make-up men work. These 
make-up men, ladies and gentlemen, 
are the strangest creatures in exist- 
ence. They do everything backwards, 
even to the extent of reading a news- 
paper before it’s printed. 

Some of them die and go to their 
just rewards. Others merely die and 
continue in that state until they’re 
fired or are promoted to foremen. 

Occasionally you find a make-up 
man who rates the friendship and 
confidence of an editor or advertiser. 
But that is something so unlikely that 
we have no idea of just why we 
brought up the subject. 

After the make-up man has finished 
messing around with the pages of 
type, pictures and advertisements 
you see before you, the page goes to 
the mat roller which exerts a pres- 
sure of 1,600 pounds per square inch. 
The page is first covered with a wet 
blanket and, if the operation is a suc- 
cess, the make-up man goes through 
the roller with the type, coming 
through the squeeze without a dime. 

Following that—still assuming the 
operation is successful—he is 
scorched and eventually turned into 
a stereotyper. No stereotyper knows 
exactly what he is doing or why, so 
we shall not attempt to explain the 
stereotyping process to you. How- 
ever, it is an admitted fact that the 
best stereotypers are one-eyed oper- 
ators and occasionally you find one 
who has initiative enough to keep his 
fingers out of the hot metal. 

When a stereotyper has reached 
maturity and is well seasoned, his 
overalls will stand alone like the 
armor of a Chicago gangster. 
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If you will come back this after- 
noon, ladies and gentlemen, between 
3:00 and 4:30, you will see the press 
running. It prints 30,000 16-page 
newspapers per hour; folds, trims, 
and counts the pages, and collects the 
nickel you should bring for a copy of 
the Times. 

Your afternoon Times is extremely 
fortunate in its staff of pressmen. 
Most of them, ladies and gentlemen, 
can almost read. 

We thank you.—JrrTrers. 


“Jitters,” by the way, is the nom de 
plume of Fred Ojers, longtime linotype 
operator on the Idaho Evening News. 


Now for a brief cruise among the head- 
lines for a few outstanding examples of 
fancy headwork. 

Jack F. Newman, of the Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle, sends this one which 
appeared in that paper over an AP story 
from Detroit telling how a detective 
lieutenant, nemesis of pickpockets for 
25 years, had had his pocket picked of 
his badge: 


Pick Pocket Picks 
Pocket of Pick 
Pocket Sleuth 


Fred Noer, of Indianapolis, contributes 
this apt line which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News over a picture of Trainer 
Arcel and middleweight contender Billy 
Soose before the latter’s meeting with 
Tony Zale: 


The Calm Before the Zale 


Another good boxing cutline which we 
noted in PM over a picture showing 
Comiskey’s hands read: 


Comiskey’s Fists Are Loaded 
for Baer 


Here are a couple of heads in rhyme, 
clipped from the Colville (Wash.) Ex- 
aminer by Irvin H. Luiten, with the ob- 
servation that “Not all the fancy head- 
lines are written by the staffs of daily 
sheets. You see, we weeklies feel that we 
can put out a few good heads, too.” 


City May Expect Blitzkrieg 
from European Earwig 


and 


Fifth Column Isn’t Real, 
Patriots Just Show Zeal 


Bob Karolevitz, of Yankton, S. D., calls 
the following the best head he’s ever seen, 
clipped from the Sioux City Journal 
where it appeared over an AP story from 
Norris, Tenn., concerning a diver who 
helps fishermen recover false teeth and 
other articles lost in TVA’s Norris Lake: 


He's Best Diver 
by a Dam Site 


Arrer a bit of a vacation from head- 
hunting for this department, during which 
he shifted from the Palouse (Wash.) Re- 
public to the Pullman (Wash.) Herald, 
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Bob Miller is back again with a couple 
of heads “to prove that country news 
papers do stay on their toes” and “it was 
stuff like this that brought the Herald 
recognition as the best edited paper in 
the state last year.” 

The first had to do with a goat passed 
from one member of the Pullman Lions’ 
Club to another, each member retaining 
possession until he had contributed a 
buck to a kitty to finance a delegate to 
the Lions’ convention. The goat, sad to 
relate, got mixed up with a couple of dogs, 
with results related in this very complete 
headline: 


Lions Club Goat Goes to Dogs— 
Nanny Doesn't Live Here Anymore! 


The other, which happened to rhyme, 
probably wasn’t intended to be funny as 
it appeared over the story telling how a 
Pullman boy had missed making what 
probably would have been a fatal air trip 
home. The head: 


Buckley Luckily Skips Trip, 
Escapes Crash in Death Ship 


Welcome back, Bob, and come again. 
Also, a hearty welcome to all other QuILL 
readers who want to become members 
of the Order of Headline Hunters and con 
tribute to the Fancy Headwork depart 
ment. 


cecal 


Harry Press (Stanford ’39) is a reporter 
for the Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin. 





EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS — 


of busy executives are reduced to 
a minimum when they ask assist 
ance from The Personnel Bureau. 


Complete records on hundreds 
of experienced men qualified for 
newspaper, magazine, public rela- 
tions, publicity, and press associa- 
tion work are on file. Each regis- 
trant has been thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


From these complete records 
The Personnel Bureau recom- 
mends only men who are qualified 
for the job, saving an employer 
hours spent in interviewing and 
investigating. 


For prompt service, write or 
wire— 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 



































“ANOTHER ONE DOWN!” 


Every newspaper, everywhere, packs a punch in this Titanic 
world struggle, as battles in the air claim one-up on ground con- 
flict. Almost before even the wisest prognosticators knew it, 
battleships were overshadowed by airplanes. Success is based 
on aviator prowess . . . keeping a jump ahead. 


In almost the same sense, this business of newspaper-making 
changes from day to day. Today’s IDEAS are as obsolete as the 
Maginot Line . . . Tomorrow. 


You may be a reporter . . . an editor . . . a departmental 

manager . . . a mechanical expert . . . a re-write or a society 

editress . . . bravely you spin upward into this hout’s tre- 

menduous competitive conflict, only to nose-dive just 
when you felt you were headed for victory. 





Reason: you knew local conditions . . . were pain- 
fully behind-the-times as to the national journal- 
listic picture. Wherever you are, you MUST 
have a mental map of what ALL papers are 

doing. 


Editor and Publisher has 
changed with the times as 
surely as have airplanes. 
Every angle of the current 
struggle is covered by keen, 
alert staff men. They are 
NOT merely in our New 
York office .. . they are 
EVERYWHERE. We have 
our own wire from these 
outposts of Ideas 

they come to us—and to 
you—days ahead of any 
other source. Subscribe 
NOW—$4.00 can prevent 
you from a personal nose- 
dive. 

















EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 






































